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and economic strength could only be achieved by a complete subordina-
tion of the individual to a totalitarian State.
In such a State, power could clearly not be entrusted to an unorganized
and undisciplined proletariat and Stalin was inevitably led on to the
proposition that 'the broad masses must be led and guided by the class-
conscious minority of the Party'. This view fitted in with Stalin's inborn
distrust of the people and was rationalized into the doctrine that the Party
leadership must exercise all power, since it represents what the proletariat
as a whole would want if it were sufficiently intelligent. The Party, in
fact, must not limit its activities to *a mere registration of the sufferings
and thoughts of the proletarian masses'. It must rise superior to their
transient interests and tell them what they ought to think. It must there-
fore be based on force. Its numbers must be limited; Party discipline
must be severe; and even inside the Party there could be no dissidents.
This theory was adopted in spite of the opposition of Trotsky, and as a
modern writer has said, it was not long before the Communists ceased to
be a free association of independent revolutionaries and submitted abjectly
to an all-powerful party machine. Purges and a stern dictatorship were the
logical outcome of the new system of thought.
No less important than Stalin's insistence on unquestioning obedience
to the Party leader, was his belief in 'Socialism in one country*. In order
to realize what a complete reversal of previous Communist teaching this
involved, it is necessary to remember that the doctrine of the necessity of
the World Revolution had both a theoretical and a practical foundation.
Marx had pointed out that the greatest obstacle in the way of a proletarian
revolution might be a determination of the bourgeoisie to achieve its own
purposes quickly and have done with revolution as soon as possible.
Communists, however, must always keep the pot boiling. Revolution
must be a permanent state. There could, therefore, according to Trotsky
and some others, be no question of halting at one particular stage of
revolution and allowing time for consolidation before proceeding to the
next stage. The process must be continuous. When therefore the Russian
Communist revolution had been achieved, the principle of the permanent
revolution demanded that it should at once be extended to the rest of the
world. Lenin originally rejected this theory, but by 1917 it had been
accepted and it had indeed obtained a central place in the Russian
Communist creed.
More practical reasons soon led to the same conclusion. Orthodox
Communists taught that the Capitalist and Socialist worlds were irrecon-
cilable and that die Capitalist countries "must surely seek to destroy the